CHAPTER    XL VIII
THE VICTORY ELECTION
1918
rT~TH~E war was no sooner over than Lloyd George confided to
JL Bonar Law that he thought' a General Election should take
place with the least possible delay. There were plausible reasons for
so thinking. The existing Parliament had been elected nearly eight
years previously, on issues long spent and dead ; the expiring Parlia-
ment has just passed a great new7 franchise Act, abolishing property
qualifications, trebling the number of the electorate ; giving 8,000,000
women the right to vote. All precedent required that such a measure
should be followed quickly by a general election, and it was specially
necessary that Ministers should be fortified by a vote of confidence
from the new voters before proceeding to the Peace Conference.
Patriotic politicians dwelt forcibly on the necessity and justice of
consulting soldiers and sailors about the coming peace and providing
means for their voting though they were still on service.
But there was one considerable difficulty if fair dealing between the
three political' parties was an object wrorth considering at this moment.
All three had with few exceptions loyally supported the Government
in the conduct of the war, and for the time being there were no
political issues which divided them. But the Unionist party were
naturally unwilling to perpetuate the existing balance of parties which
would have left them in a minority of more than 100 in a House likely
to last for several years. Bonar Law was firm on the point that
constituencies must be found for a large number of his supporters.
But how were they to be found ? Only a very small minority in the
existing House of Commons had in any sense opposed the Govern-
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